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PREFACE 

Foi some years the education of children has been con- 
sidered more and more from the standpoint of the child. 
This has resulted in a great change in our schools, and 
in no respect is this change more marked than in the 
government of classes. The old arbitrary form of school 
government has given place to one more democratic. As 
under the latter form of government in the state, each 
citizen must bear his share of responsibility, so the school 
nmst be managed in such a way as to train its pupils for 
efficient social service in a free state. This Manual aims to 
present school management from this point of view. 
The teacher wh[ looks upon school management as a 
factor in the training of children for free citizenship will 
make a better use of the courses of study than the teacher 
who works according to the view that the child must be 
adapted to his studies, to the conditions in the school, 
and in some respects to the peculiarities of the teacher. 
The course of study will be regarded as a means rather 
than as an end; not as a prescription of work in a variety 
of subjects to be completed within a specified time, but 
as a means through which the child's efficiency, as a citizen 
of a free state, may be developed. In the efforts to give 
effect to such a view. both the organization and the man- 
agement of the school will be greatly influenced. It is 
from this point of view that the topi.cs presented in this 
book should be studied, and it is now offered to teachers- 
in-training and to teachers in service, in the hope that it 
may aid them to hccome more efficient in the work of pre- 
paring their pupils for useful citizenship. 

lit 
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2 SCHOOL MANAGEMENT 

AIM OF THE SCHOOL 
What is the end to be attained by means of the school ? 
Many aims have been set up in the past. Among these 
are the bread-and-butter aim, knowledge, culture, complete 
living, harmonious development of all the powers, and 
morality. Gradually these have been replaced by the 
broader aim, which includes all the others, namely, effi- 
eienff," of the pupils as members of the school society, and, 
later, as members of the larger community of citizens, 
known as the state. 
To be an efficient member of society involves three 
things: first, the individual must be sufficiently skilful to 
preserve himself in life and health, and to maintain his own 
interests; secondly, he must not interfere with the work 
of others, either directly, by injuring their work in order to 
gain some personal advantage, or indirectly, by incom- 
petency, as a result of which others have to neglect their 
regular work in order to assist him; thirdly, he must be 
of assistance to his fellows, both in doing their 
work, and in bearing his share of responsibility in the 
government of the society of which he is a member. In 
its highest development, this last requirement culminates 
in the complete sacrifice of selfish interests for the sake 
of society--a sacrifice which is a foundation principle of 
4"hristianity. 
No one should be satisfied with anything less than. 
complete efficiency. Unfortmmtely, however, it is not pos- 
sible to secure this under present limitations. Lack of 
equipment, unsanitary conditions, irregular attendance, 
unfavourable home life, and imperfect knowledge of the 
mental development and outlook of the child, are some of 
the causes which retard progress towards greater efficiency. 
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With this ultimate aim clearly in view, the teacher may, 
in some measure, judge to what degree each day's activity 
brings the pupils nearer the educational goal. He will ask 
himself: " How does corporal punishment influence the 
progress of my pupils towards this goal of efficient social 
service? How do written examinations affect their 
progress? tIow do the children's games promote their 
prowess ? How can I improve my method of teaching in 
order to facilitate progTess?" A teacher should be able 
eventually to classify all the school experiences and activi- 
ties as either helps or hindrances to progress towards the 
end in view. 
It is frequently stated that this is an age of organiza- 
tion, and that individuality is being crushed out by it. 
The fact is that this is an age of complex conditions, and. 
therefore, a complex organization is necessary in order to 
develop the individuals that constitute modern society. 
There can be little development of individuality without 
organization. Naturally, as complexity of organization 
increases, the government of its activities likewise becomes 
a more difficult problem. This is true of the school, as 
well as of the state. When we consider that the school is 
a workshop, a study, and a living room combined, the 
magnitude of the problem of school management may be 
more perfectly realized. 

CO-OPERATION OF EDUCATIONAL AGENCIES 

In the light of the aim stated above, the school must 
be viewed as a society. The members of the school society 
are the teacher, the pupils, the parents, and the trustees, 
each of these having special duties to perform in relation 
to the others--these duties being fairly well settled by 
custom, or defined by Statutes and the Regnlations of the 
Department of Education. 
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tion, which may be continued, wholly, or in part, but also 
how to relate the unorganized elements to the organiza- 
tion already existing. Unfortunately, there is seldom a 
good record of the previous organization, because teachers 
do not seem to realize the value of making and preserving 
school records. Every teacher should adopt some method 
f recording the classification and work of a school, which 
will enable his successor to know what has been done. A 
tiniform Provincial system of keeping records in our 
schools would facilitate the work of teachers in classifying 
pupils, especially in the case of those who come from 
other schools. If the secretary of the board of trustees 
would make a point of securing from a retiring teacher 
all the necessary information regarding the classification, 
in order to hand it to the incoming teacher, much con- 
fusion would be avoided. It should be the duty of the 
retiring teacher to see that this information is in the 
hands of the secretary. 
School Organization, then, has to deal with the pupils 
already organized into classes, with the classifying of new 
pupils from other schools or just entering school for the 
first time from their homes, with arranging work for the 
classes into which pupils have been placed, and with other 
details necessary for the progress and welfare of the 
pupils. It has in {-iew the systematic co-operation of the 
teacher, the pupils, the parents, and the trustees, in carry- 
ing on the work of the school. This organization must 
be effected in accordance with the Statutes of the Legis- 
lature and the legulations of the Department of Educa- 
tion, which outline the powers and duties of each of these 
units, The actual organization of a school should be com- 
pleted within the first week of the school year. 
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CIAIFICATION 
An important consideration in school management is 
the classification of the pupils; that is, the grouping of 
them into clases according to their ability to do the work 
of the school. In such grouping, the end in view--pre- 
paration for social efficiency--must be kept in mind. Mere 
ability to master certain subjects of the school course is 
not a sufficient basis for classification. The effect of the 
grouping upon the future efficiency of the pupil must be 
considered, and such consideration may necessitate impor- 
tant changes; for example, a child twelve :)-ears of age 
should not be kept in a class with children of six, even 
though he may rank with them in -knowledge. The size 
of the class must be considered, not only in relation to 
the teacher's work. but to the subsequent efficiency of the 
pupils. In too large a class many of its members will be 
able to escape responsibilities of one kind or another, and 
thus fail to receive the proper kind of training. Too small 
 class lacks the stimulus that comes from numbers, and 
the variety that is characteristic of society. 
Two important principles must be observed in success- 
ful classification. The members of the group should be 
mutually helpful, and frequent readjustment of the classifi- 
cation must be made because the rate of progress varies in 
individuals. Atteution to the first principle will produce 
the "' at home" feeling so essential to effective work. The 
first principle applies to the teacher as well as to the pupils. 
He must help them, and they must help him. It is unwise 
for the teacher to make himself a slave to his pupils. The 
pupils should be trained to work for the teacher and for 
the school as a whole. The teacher must be considered, 
both by himself and by his pupils, to be an integral part 
of the group--its counsellor, rather than its dictator. The 
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second principle involves all such questions as group 
teaching, length of term, oral and written examinations, 
promotions, and demotions. These will be considered in 
subsequent pages. 
For the sake of both efficiency and economy, classifica- 
tion should be based upon approximately equal ability to 
do sclmol work. If ten pupils can be taught together, there 
is manifest economy in time and effort; but there will 
always be the need of individual attention as well, in order 
to ensure satisfactory results. In addition to economy of 
time and effort, the class system furnishes in miniature 
the conditions that are found in a society which the child 
must eventually enter. The class, with its class spirit, 
its needs, and its complexity, constitutes a society so 
similar to that of an ordinary eommunit] that its members 
are prepared unconsciously for the larger life of the com- 
munity and the state. 

GOVERNMENT 
To govern means to control in relation to some end. 
The immediate end in school government is to maintain 
order that will enable both teacher and pupils to perform 
the maximum amount of work each day. This must be 
done in such a way as eventually to attain a much more 
important end, namely, the development of a self-govern- 
ing individual in a social group. The only way to produce 
self-governing individuals in social groups outside the 
school, is to secure self-government in the school, day by 
day, in every activity. The self-governing activities should 
gradually preponderate. Self-government is the aim, and 
the gradual attainment of it is the test of all good school 
management. For example, pupils should be so trained 
that, when the teacher leaves the room during the school 
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take part; combined effort in securing a school library, or 
in decorating and caring for the class room; a school 
garden that is eared for by both teacher and pupils; or 
manual training work which is done by the pupils under 
the guidance of the teacher--all may become means of 
establishing this relation. 
There is, however, danger that the teacher may come 
to view his system of management as of primary import- 
ance, whereas the pupils' needs must always be the chief 
consideration. The management must be constantly ad- 
justed to meet these needs. A rigid organization, a plan 
of classification, or a form of government, will become un- 
suitable with lapse of time, because the needs of the pupils 
change. Any system of classification that has been in use 
for ten years, witch practically no change, must have been 
unsuited to the needs of the pupils at some time during 
that period. Constant attention to the principle that the 
pupil must have first consideration is indispensable. 

RELATION OF THE SCHOOL TO THE COMMUNITY 
This complex unity, the school as a whole, cannot be 
understood without some knowledge of the community as 
a whole, because the school reiects, in great measure, the 
spirit of the community. Hence, it becomes necessary that 
the teacher should keep in touch with the parents and trus- 
tees. This can be done in two ways: by oing into the 
homes and by bringing the parents and trustees to the 
school; that is, by making the school the real centre of 
community interest. The results of such interrelations 
may be very far-reaching. 
The trustees and the teacher or teachers should meet 
together at least once a term, or monthly, if possible, to 
discuss necessary improvements in the school and its sur- 
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roundings, as well as many other similar questions that 
must arise from time to time in a progressive community. 
Frequently, a teacher asks for some improvement, a school 
garden, for example. T-he trustees refuse to provide for it, 
and there the matter usually ends. But a progressive 
teacher will not let it end there; often he can attain his 
purpose by ha'ing conferences with the trustees and the 
parents, by circulating literature about the work, by get- 
ting the inspector to help, and by exhibiting a genuine 
interest in educational problems. 
There are, indeed, many ways of bringing about desir- 
able results. Sometimes the slow educative process is the 
best; at other times the insistent attitude may be wisely 
adopted. As to the most appropriate method, the tactful 
and resourceful teacher must decide. A young teacher in 
Western Ontario secured new seats in a rural school after 
many years of fruitless effort on the part of others. The 
trustees .said: " Those seats were used by our fathers; 
they were good enough for them, and are good enough for 
our children." The teacher, who was giving satisfactory 
service, said : " I will stay another year if you will increase 
my salary and put in new seats." The trustees did both 
without further delay. A teacher who shows genuine in- 
terest in his pupils will seldom fail to obtain needed 
improvements. Interest begets interest. The pupils in 
their homes become advocates of the teacher's view, and 
with a persistency that usually brings a favourable decision. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF TEACHERS 
As teachers must possess this power of adjustment, it 
will be interesting to consider certain of the teacher's 
activities from the standpoint of their educational value. 
The-lowest kind of teaehing and managing is that of the 
imitator who blindly follows methods of teaching and dis- 
cipline that he has seen, without the power to discriminate 
between good and bad methods. An illustration of the 
helplessness of such teachers is reported by an inspector, 
who visited a school in which the teacher was using a time- 
table prepared and sold by an educational publishin. com- 
pany. This time-table made provision for a Form V class 
which this school did not have. The inspector inquired of 
the teacher what she did when she came to this period. Her 
reply was: "' I wait until the time comes for the next class, 
and then I proceed as indicated on the time-table." ]t is 
not possible for a teacher who merely imitates another's 
work or method to arouse educational activities in his 
pupils. His teaching will be mechanical, and the results 
will have little or no educational value. 
The teacher who, in his own practice, makes a few 
slight modifications in another's mode of teaching is a 
step in advance of the teacher just described. He will be 
able to modify a time-table to meet the conditions in his 
own school, but he is still in bondage to his model. ,qince 
he is not consciously working on principles, his modifica- 
tions may be quite ineffective, for he may make them in 
the wrong place. If new needs arise, he will not readily 
adjust himself or his methods to thex. 
The next class includes the majority of leachers. It 
contains those tachers who have acquired some knowledge 
of the principles of education and have learned to apply 
them, with more or less success. This application is, of 
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course, strongly coloured by the model teaching which they 
have observed. But, on the whole, teachers of this class 
will consider the end of education and the means at their 
disposal for accomplishing that end. They will relate the 
means and the end in their endeavour to solve the educa- 
tional problems which face them. In doing this, the prin- 
ciples of education are more or less consciously observed. 
Thus, if an unruly boy is found in the school, such a 
teacher will remember the principle that boys who are 
interested in their work do not get into mischief. The end 
is to secure the good behaviour of the boy. The means at 
his disposal is the work to be done in the school. The 
teacher studies the boy, discovers what his interests are, 
and tries to relate the boy's work in school to those inter- 
ests. One teacher in a city school secured the active 
co-operation and good will of a boy from the country 
by getting him to explain to the geography class certain 
phases of farm life about which the teacher herseff was 
ignorant. 
A small number of teachers belong to a still higher 
class. This class is made up of those teachers who are 
successful in dealing with new conditions requiring a still 
more complex adjustment than any previously considered. 
lit may be a new exhibition of human nature in some pupil 
or a new phase of some subject. Usually such a problem 
arises in dealing with some abnormal pupil, a defective, or 
a genius. Or again, it is met when a new subject is intro- 
duced into the school, which was not on the course in the 
teacher's preparatory years. Any inspector laows how 
hard it is to persuade some experienced teachers to intro- 
duce a new subject, such as art, nature study, constructive 
work, or civics; yet the teacher who secures valuable edu- 
cational results is he who not only understands the prin- 
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In order to secure the highest educational benefit from 
an exercise, the individual must be left more or less free 
in performing it. When this is the case, he will seek for 
information from teacher, parent, or book, and will not 
wait to have it thrust upon him. IIe will be in the proper 
mental attitude to accept suggestions and to understand 
explanations. The result will be increased efficiency in 
solving all kinds of problems. The weakness of ordinary 
problem solving, when the teacher gives too much help, is 
that little power is acquired to attack new problems. 
The subject-matter of all courses of study can be 
treated, as shown in the examples given for constructive 
work, by beginning with exercises requiring little or no 
adjustment, and advancing to those requiring more. 

ARIT H METIC 
In arithmetic, an increasing amount of adjustment is 
required in the following series of exercises: 
1. Learning by rote the statement that three feet equal one 
yard. 
2. Discovering this fact by actual measurement of a yard stick 
with a foot rule. 
3. Using the knowledge of the relation of a yard to a foot in 
reducing yards to feet or feet to yards. 
4. Solving given problems involving these units; for example, 
to find the cost of 880 yards of fence at 5c. a foot. 

More adjustment, still, is required when the problem 
arises in the pupil's own experience and he attempts to 
solve it in his own way because he wants to do it. If, for 
example, he is building a chicken-house and wants to knaow 
the quantity of lumber needed for the building, several" 
new elements are introduced that make up an entirely new 
problem. If, further, he has a certain sum at his disposal 
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ary forms upon the child's mind, such an exercise is not 
as valuable in its effect upon the pupil's expression as silent 
reading is. 
If, however, the pupil is required to re-write a selection 
in his own words, he must first interpret the tho,ght, then 
make an adjustment between this thought and his own 
vocabulary, and organize to some extent the sentences 
which give expression to the thought. The general plan 
of the story will, however, largely control his own plan, 
and the adjustment required is still small. 
A higher type of exercise is that in which the pupil is 
required to alter a given story in order to make it more 
effective. The teacher may tell half the story and ask the 
class to complete it. The pupils are thrown upon their 
om resources and are left free to express their own ideas 
in their own language. 
This kind of composition should lead to still more 
original work. The teacher may supply merely the out- 
lines of the story in a few suggestive headings that indi- 
cate the paragraphs. The pupils must draw upon their 
experience to fill out the details, and must use their own 
forms of expression. In fitting the details to the topics, 
and in fitting the form of expression to their ideas, there 
is high training in adjustment. Another kind of work 
similar to this is writing stories suggested by pictures. 
3Ianifestly, the next higher form of composition exer- 
cise is to write without either ontlines or topics being fur- 
nished. A choice of subjects may be given, but the pupils 
have to analyse the subject into its main topics and fill in 
all details. Sneh work requires the oranization of one's 
knowledge of the subject chosen, in addition to the kind 
of work required in the preeedin exercises. This organ- 
ization is the highest type of work that can be undertaken 
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in composition, but there are all degrees of complexity in 
such work, and hence all degrees of adjustment. The suc- 
cess with which this kind of exercise is carried out depends 
largely upon a thorough understauding of the subject, a 
c,,mmand of language, and, above all, a vital purpose in 
writing the story. There is a vital purpose only when the 
x'riter has something he wishes to say to some one who is 
disposed to hear it. In adult life, these conditions exist 
between correspondents. If possible, therefore, something 
similar to these conditions should be established in writing 
school compositions. Correspondence between schools may 
be arranged, or each pupil may be asked to contribute some- 
thing to a subject of study which is being pursued by the 
whole class. Evcu pupils in Form I II classes might be 
assigned a topic for study that would form the basis for 
written comments UlWn it for the next day's lesson. His- 
tory, geography, nature study, and literature should fur- 
nish a wealth of topics for such a purpose, and in this 
way a natural correlation may be established between the 
subject of composition and other subjects on the Course 
of Study. 
HISTORY 
It is more difficu|t to secure practice in adjustment in 
history than in the other subjects, and the usual elemen- 
tary teaching of history gives very little opportunity for 
more than the most elementary educational activity, that 
is, the memorizing of facts. The next stage is that of 
relating the facts to one another in an orderly sequence of 
cause and effect. A higher type of exercise consists in the 
investigation of the accuracy of the facts learned, which 
requires a distinct advance in the attitude of the learner 
towards history. In its elementary stages, such investiga- 
tion requires only that more than one book should be con- 
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tunities to apply to their daily activities what they learn in 
each subject, the whole Course of Study will be vitalized; 
and when the pupils have experienced the difficulties of 
solving their own personal problems they will be more 
s)mpathetic with the teacher in his attempt to solve the 
regular school problems. In this way the management of 
the school becomes an integral part of the work of the 
school, not something imposed upon it. 

PROGRESSIVE ADJUSTMENT 

As pupils advance in age, exercises demanding higher 
types of adjustment should he required. These should, of 
course, be graduated to the different ages of the clljidren, 
and should increase in difficulty somewhat as follows: 

1. Learning or doing what is assigned by the teacher 
2. Modifying the work "outlined by the teacher, or amplify- 
ing it. 
3. Completing work after the teacher has directed some of 
the steps in it. 
4. Securing and using means for an end set up by the teacher, 
who directs the whole activity. 
5. Securing and using means for an end conceived by the 
pupils' own needs, but directed by the teacher. 
6. Entire reedom o2 the pupil in conceiving the end, securing 
the means, and making his own adjustments. 

If the school is organized on the same principles that 
operate in society, and if each lesson is taught in such a 
way as to develop the pupi!s' power of adjustment, the aim 
of education will be attained as a natural result of the 
work of the school. Devices in teaching and in manage- 
ment have their place, but if the organization and the 
nlethods of management and teaching do not tend towards 
the desired end, these devices cannot accomplish anything 
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THE RECITATION 

IN THE UNGRADED SCHOOL 
SA'rIsFACTOnY results can l,e secured only when the teache 
has a well correlated system of conducting the work of the 
school. Not only must the teaching of the lesson be con- 
sidered, but also the pupils" work in class, and their study 
at their seats and in their homes. The teacher's work 
includes preparation for the teaching of the lesson, the 
assignment of seat work and home work, the training of 
pupils in methods of study, and sufficient individual in- 
struction to enable each pupil to keep up with the work 
of the class. As the pupils in an ung-raded school spend 
the greater proportion of their time at seat work, the 
teacher must give special attention to organizing and .quper- 
vising this work; for the pro.ress of the pupils will depend 
.upon the character of theseat work quite as much as pon 
the work done in class. 

IN THE GRADED SCHOOL 
In the class room wher there is only one class--as in 
most urban schools--the problem of directing the work 
profitably is simpler, thou.oh not easier, than in the rurM 
school. The advantage of the sin.cle class is offset by the 
large number of pupils in the class--a condition which 
demands a hiher quality of teaching, and greater skill and 
insight on the part of the teacher, to prevent the needs of 
individual pupils from being overlooked. 
27 
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be the best kind of preparation for the next history lesson, 
and an afternoon spent in the woods and along the hanks 
of a local stream, may be a necessary preliminary to the 
next step in geography. As a rule children will not need 
to be urged to take part in studies ofthis kind. The fact 
that they are interesting makes such studies doubly 
valuable. 

HOW TO .USE BOOKS 

But children must learn to secure information from 
people and from books. Intcrestinz experiences arouse the 
questioning attitude in the clfild's mind, as any teacher 
who has taken classes on nature study trips has learned. 
Vndcr the stimulus of an i[nteresting experience a suzges- 
tion to find the answer to the questions in some book will 
I,e readily accepted. The teat.her should instruct his pupils 
how to u.e books, and thus form a valuable habit of study. 
The most important feature of sm.h tcachinz is that it 
cultivates the hal,it of consulting an autho.rity, it may Ire 
a dictionary, a history, a geography, or other source of 
information. 

TIlE INDUCTIVE .METIIOD 

Nearly every new lesson in grammar, arithmetic, and 
elenmntary science, many lessons in geogral)hy, a few in 
hitory and in some other suhject., are conducted in the 
form kmoun as the inductive method. The continued use 
of this metho,f] of teachinz should develop a similar method 
,.f study. Form I[I and Form IV classes shouhl be made 
.onscious of the nature of the inductive method, which is 
essentially a process of comparison for the purpose of dis- 
covering the essential characteristics of the things com- 
pared in relation to the end in view. A Form IV class 
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desks, before answering. Le.aning on the desk behind, 
(,r stepping back, is suggestive of indolence or lack of 
confidence. When the correct attitude has heen assumed 
there ought to be clearer thinking and better expression; 
there ought to be an improvenent in tone, enunciation, 
and fluency. A further reason for assuming the standing 
pasition is that, as the teacher stands, the pupils should 
stand also. Besides, it is desirable that pupils should be 
,,ut of their seats as much as possible, in order to prevent 
physical injury from too constantly sitting in seats, which, 
at the best, cannot be perfectly adapted to growing children. 
When a pupil who is asked to answer a question fails 
t,, do so. let him remain standing, while one or more of 
the others are called upon to answer. If all fail, then 
call ,.n the class. If there is little or no response, which 
may be shown by the raising of hands, without any accom- 
panying noise or demonstration, such as the snapping of 
fin.eers, the pupils standin should take their seats. The 
question should then be withdrawn, and restated in a dif- 
ferent form, or approached through one or more simpler 
questions whi(.h may seem necessary to link up that which 
is knr, wn with that which the question seeks to develop. 
If, however, there is a ready response from the class, call 
,,n a pupil t, answer. It should be unnecessary to state 
that the pupil called on should be one of those who have 
,hown their readiness to respond, if it were not that 
teachers have been known to exhibit a strange perversity 
Iv askin. some one who gave no sion of ability to answer 
the qwstion. Whether the pupil thus called on can answer 
the question or not, he takes his seat after his effort. One 
who volunteers an answer must not be kept standing, even 
if he fails, h the ease o.f those standing, they must 
always have the first opportunity .to answer the question 
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The answers of pupils in all subjects furnish the best 
material for language training. If every lesson is, in part. 
a language lesson, few formal lanage lessons will be 
needed. The teacher who teaches a fifteen-minute lesson 
one day on the correct uses of u'a. and u'ere, and fails to 
demand the correct use of these words upon other occasions, 
has a wrong conception of teaching. The fact that many 
well-educated men have confirmed habits of inaccurate 
speech is evidence flint the study of the theoretical side 
of language does not ensure the correct use of it. In lan- 
guage, writing, and spelling, the pupils must be habituated 
incidentally, as well as in the formal lessons, to the use 
of correct forms of speech. Knowing what is right, and 
doing it, either in the realm of language, or in that of 
morals, represent two quite different responses to environ- 
ment. 
Simultaneous answering by the class is objectionable, 
because the slower pupils make a pretence of knowing, by 
chiming in with the brighter pupils' aswers. Thus they 
use words without understanding their meaning, and 
acquire a very injurious habit. Little mental development 
results from such an exercise, and the claim that it encour- 
ages timid pupils to answer is the opposite of the truth. 
Simultaneous answering tends to discourage individual 
answering. As a general practice, spelling, reading, and 
reciting in unison should be prohibited, as most of the 
time thus spent is wasted. To hear a class of forty pupils 
spelling a list of forty words three times each in loud, sing- 
song voices is the most unhearahle school exercise con- 
ceivable. 
In this discussion it is assumed that questions will be 
so framed that they cannot be answered by a simple "' Yes," 
or "' No," and ttrht "' scrappy" answers will not be accepted. 
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In drill lessons in which short answers are suitable, a pupil 
may be given several questions, while he is on his feet. 
In graded schools the whole class should stand for short 
drill lessons. Many lessons in hygiene can be taught 
satisfactorily only when the pupils are standing. 
Advanced pupils who cannot answer the questions 
asked, should be trained to stand and say so. To make no 
response to the teacher's question is unmannerly. To 
stand and say nothing may indicate a nacre pretence at 
answering. To say, '" I do not know," or. " I know but I 
cannot tell,'" enlightens the teacher, and is a good moral 
exercise for the pupil. Some teachers object to the latter 
response, claiming that inability to answer indicates entire 
i.,:norance of the question. But it is quite possible to have 
a vague -knowledge that cannot, oll account of its va,o'ue- 
ness, be expressed definitely in words. Some other form 
of expression--by gesture, or by drawing--may be po..ible. 
and such expression, even though crude and imp6rfect, will 
help t make vao-ue -knowledge definite. Hence, children 
who say that they "know. but cannot tell," should be 
encouraged to try some other form of expression. 
The teacher who aspires to make his class work effec- 
tive, sh,)uld kmow what kind of answers to expect, and 
make a study of the methods of treating answers. Wrong 
answers must be skilfully corrected. Misstatements of 
mere matters of fact, such as dates, names, and areas, 
must be corrected by the teacher personally, or by reference 
to some authority. But when the error is made in a 
reasoning process, the correction itself must be in the 
nature of a process. The correct answer, stated by the 
teacher or by another pupil, will show that the answer is 
incorrect, but n,)t why it is incorrect. Such a meth,)d 
gives no power to solve the next problem. Moreover. it 
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3. Reject incorrect answers, but in a kindly manner; other- 
wise, pupils become discouraged from trying to answer. 
4. See that the answer, even if correct, is not merely a 
group of words, understood neither by the one who 
answers, nor by the class. 
5. Avoid repeating a pupil's answer, except for the purpose 
of making additions or corrections, as mentioned above. 
6. Don't try to get answers in set forms of words; if they 
are at all correct, better have each pupil express his 
thought in his own words. 
7. Don't prompt, or allow prompting. Prompting on the 
part of the teacher often arises from too great a hurry 
to complete an answer. 
$. Never allow pupils in answering, or in any other class 
exercise, to piece out what the teacher has begun--no 
"patch work " answers. 
9. Answers that are pur_p,.ely ridiculous can best be dis- 
posed of by turning the laugh against the would-be 
Joker; this is more effective than regarding such 
answers as breaches of discipline. 



('IIAPTER IV 

TIIE ('IIILD 

'Ftt. scho,,l is organized with a definite end in view. 
that of pr,mmting the eltieieney of the child as a future 
member of society. In a properly organized school, teacher 
and pupil are placed ill the best possible enviromnent for 
doing effective work, without waste of time or ener'. 
This implies conditions that eontril,ute to the pupil's com- 
fort au,l eonrenieuee, and to his harmonidus development. 

HEALTH CONDITIONS 
The state of the child's health has a direct relation.to 
the etficiency of his work. When a child is healthy, he 
can do more and better work than when he is unheahhy. 
With good health many unfavourable conditi,ms may be 
overcome: without it all unfavourahle canditions arc inten- 
sifted. That many have persevered and succeeded under 
a handicap of ill-health is conceded. William Pitt, {;eneral 
Wolfe, and -Sir Walter Scot't are outstanding examples; 
but no Olle doubts that these men could have acconq)lished 
even more than they did, if their physical strength had 
hcelt commensurate with their mental vigour. The prin- 
cil,le ,f "a sound mind in a sound body'" is one that 
teachers especially should endeavour t,, observe in reference 
both to thelnseh'es anal to their pupils. 
(food health implies cleanliness, abounding energy, free- 
donl from the distraction of pain, and, eolsequently, greater 
receptivity. M,reover, god health has a marked effect 
upou the behaviour of the pupils: there is less necessity for 
discipline among healthy pupils than among pupils who 
50 
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Habit is a sort of_-sical memory. It preserves exper- 
ience for future use, saves time and energ)', and secures 
more efficient work. Thus, when a child has learned to 
forn a letter or a figure correctly, the power acquired should 
be made habitual as quickl)- as possil)le. Habits of 
cleanliness, punctuality, quietness, honesty, courtesy, 
accuracy, perse'erance, and industry, should be well de- 
veloped by the time a child reaches the age of fourteen or 
fifteen. The period from eight to twelve or thirteen years 
of age is reco-,nized as the best in which to form habits. 
Neglect to form ood habits during this period will neces- 
sarily interfere with efficient work in the years that follow. 
The teacher should consider the bearing of these facts upon 
the cultivation of good habits of reading, writing, accuracy 
in arithmetic, and all other activities, during this most 
favourahle habit-forming period. 
Habits are constautly being formed whether child and 
leacher are conscious of the process or not. But good 
habits are the product of purposeful effort. Bad habits 
are usually the result of carelessness or of unfavourable 
environment. Teachers should not neglect to pass critical 
and searching judoznents upon their own habits: " Am I 
punctual ? Am I courteous ? Am I honest ?" and so on, 
down the list of virtues. 

FREEDOM 
Canada is often referred to, in speech and song, as 
the home of the free. ]f this claim is to be more than 
an empty phrase, the self-activity of the children in our 
schools, as free agents, must be developed. This does not 
mean that a school should be uncontrolled, but rather 
that there should be the highest kind of control; that is, 
self-control. It is conceded, of course, that external con- 
trol must predominate in the early years of school life; 
5 



TREATMENT OF ABNORMAL CONDITIONS 
In addition to what has been said on the conditions 
essential to ensure efficient instruction for the norma! 
child, a word about the abnormal child is necessary. On 
the one hand, there is the precocious child, the nascent 
genius; on the other, the bm.kward child in varying grades 
--slow, dull, incompetent, defective, imbecile, idiot. The 
adolescent child, too, offers another problem which awaits 
solution. The fact that these ppils are exceptional im- 
plies that they need special treatment. 
The first difficulty in dealing with such pupils is to 
determine the exact amount of difference between them 
aud the normal child. While the ordinary work of the 
school will make apparent the varying abilities of normal 
children, more definite tests are needed in order to dctcr- 
mine exactly the difference between the normal and the 
precocious child, on the one hand, and between the normal 
and the backward child, on the other. It is now generally 
agreed that the imbecile and the idiJt should be cared for 
in special schools or institutions. Pupils who are classed 
as slow or dull, and pupils who show deficiency in acquir- 
ing the mastery of a subjeet, such as spelling, mu.t be 
dealt with individually, or iu small groups. 
The changes which take place at ad,lcscence make the 
children of this age a special schoo! problem. The passing 
from the formative periodfrm eight to tweh'e years of 
age--to the adolescent period is a veritable second birth. 
More depends upon careful supervision and instruction in 
the first years of adolescence than at any other age. Par- 
ents and teachers need to combine their forces in order 
to pilot the boy and the girl safely through this trying 
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relaxation of mental work; corporal punishment should 
rarely, or never, be used; they should be allowed to bear 
a fair share of responsibility, and to take an active part in 
the school organization. At this period, and afterwards. 
boys should be in charge of a man teacher, and girls in 
charge of a woman teacher; different standards should be 
used in classifying boys and girls; for example, in arith-- 
metic, a higher standard for boys, and in literature, a 
higher standard for girls. 
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Probably all that the laggard in our school needs is 
a spur to effort. The teacher should discover the means 
of arousing this effort. IIe should welcome the laggard 
and the so-called bad boy, because with them he has a 
chance to dtmonstrate his ability as a teacher who believes 
that persistent effort will overcome difficulties and is the 
foundation of mental progress. No teacher who takes this 
view of difficulties will ever be discouraged 1)y them. 
Perhaps the chief function of the teacher in relation 
to effort is to establish in the child's mind a belief in the 
possibility of his attaining the end toward. \vhich effort 
is being directed. If interest in the end has been aroused 
to tile point of desiring it, belief in the possibility of 
attainment is the only r[,maiing factor.' Itcnce, the 
teacher must cnc,,urage his pupils, direct their efforts, aml 
stimulate their activities. 
The teacher shouhl place more stress on the standing 
of the pupil in re, lation to his former standing than in 
relation to the best member of tile class. The child who 
makes an advance frm forty to fifty per cent. ifi a month 
slmuhl he commended more than the one who makes an 
advance from sixty to sixty-five per cent. Ordinarily, the 
latter recei'es the higher commendation. If a pupil 1,ses 
.round and still remains at the head of his class, he may 
be chided for not doing his best, instead of being com- 
mended for standing at the head. In order to lead pupils 
to put forth their best efforts a better basis of rating than 
that in common use is needed. Positive ad-auce, not rela- 
tive standin.u, should be emphasized. Iu the moral sphere, 
"Virtue consists not in being good, but in becoming better." 
RELATION TO THE CHILD 
Having stated in the last chapter the essential condi- 
tions tending to the efficiency of the child, it is now neces- 
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progress towards the desired cud. Only through such re- 
vealing intinaacies can the teacher iuterpret acts which, on 
the surface, seem to be due to disobedience or to obstinacy. 
They may be due to conditions that may have escaped the 
notice of the teacher, as illustrated by the two following 
cases : 
Case 1. A girl, fourteen years of age, used to come 
iuto school very noisily. The teacher interpreted this as 
wilful disturbance, condcmucd it publicly, insisted on 
repetition of the entrance, usually without improvelncnt. 
The real cause was a lack of co-ordination of nerves aud 
muscles, due to rapid growth during the adolescet stage. 
Case 2. A boy refused to go to the black-hoard when 
requested to de, so 1,y the teacher. He was sent to the 
Principal's rom, where, after a sympathetic talk, he stated 
that his refusal was due to the quite unpresentable state 
of his shoes. 
The teacher must always keepin view the all-r()und 
development of the child. While it is desirable that he 
should know the child's home conditions and his past 
history, a knowledge of these sh,uld in no way affect his 
attitude to the child, except i so far as it may assist him 
to direct the child to a better self thau he has yet realized. 
The teacher should look ahead a few years aud see the boy 
a skilled artisan, a business man, a professional man; the 
girl a teacher, a housekeeper, a mother. The teacher slmuld 
keep these possibilities in nlind and set high ideals before 
the pupils, so that they may creditably fill their respective 
stations in life. 
Iu ()rder to arouse the child's interest in school, the 
teacher nmst really love his work and. show an interest in 
it. Teaching has frequently been made a target for criti- 
cism, because of the supposed monotonous, "gradgrind" 
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nature (if the work. Teachers have been asked if it were 
not tiresome to be meeting the same children day after 
day, teaching the same subjects, and often repeating the 
same wrk year in and .year out. Many a teacher has, 
no doubt, expressed symlathy with this view, but such 
tca(.bers have failed to grasp tim true significance of real 
teaching. The true teacher becomes tired, of course, like 
(,tiler people, but not from the causes mentioned. There 
is much similarity, and often much sameness in the day- 
to-day and year-to-year ilterests and occupations of most 
people by whom tile world's work is being a.complished. 
Ill fact. the tramp, ald perhaps, the idle ricl, probably 
furnish the best examples of. life with great variety of 
c.xpcrience from day to day. 
No one with a genuine interest in his work is ever 
heard to complain of its monotony. The teat.her should 
kmw, and sh,uld lead his pupils to realize, that work which 
is noble in itself may be made menial by being approached 
in a menal spirit, and that commonl)lace duties may be 
elevated to a plane of dignity when done in tile spirit of 
Gareth, King Arthur's knight, who " wrought all kind of 
,crvh'e with a noble ease that graced the lowliest act in 
d,ing it." This is the spirit that gives dignity to labour. 
Tbc tca('ber who is imbued with this spirit may sometimes 
fi,d his werk tiresome, ]Jut never monotonous, and will 
return to sch.ol after vacation with the same zest with 
whi:h he entered upon his vacation. 
Again, members of the teaching profession are too 
read)" to become discouraged and to fake up some other 
work. There ought to be considerable hesitation in chang- 
ing from one line of work to another, after having developed 
sufficient skill in it to feel confident of success. In fact, 
the greatest reward that can possibly come to any one who 
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has a true conception of his work is to he found in his 
greater ability to serve society. Few teachers stay long 
enough in the profession to experience this reward, or 
learn to do their work in such a manner as tu perform it 
with the greatest efficiency. 

MAINTAINING CO-OPERATION 

The teacher is responsible for the maintenance of co- 
operation among the units of the school society. To per- 
frm this function properly he must have faith in the 
child ; that is, he must believe in the poaqibility of the 
ordinary child attaining the end for which the school is 
organized. The teacher should believe that the normal 
child naturally seeks a better self, and he should exhibit 
sympathy for tim difficulties that face the child in its effort 
to attai its purpose. The daily routine of school life 
tends, lmwever, to crush out sympathy. To avoid this. 
the teacher needs to maintain an active interest in what 
interests the child, and to come in contact with the parents 
and the children in the home. 
The unity of the school organization depends, in the 
second pla(.e, upon the self-control of the teacher, his 
sympathy, ad consistent example, r's the leader of the 
school group, the teacher must control its work, and must. 
therefore, be able to control himself. "He should be patient 
in dealing with his pupils' shortcomings, and spersevering 
in carrying the work of the school to a successful issue. 
-He should be punctual in beginning every recitation, as 
well as in opening and closing the school. .He should be 
accurate in all statements of fact and h2'orrect in his use 
of language. 3IIe should also show himself a master of 
all the subjects he is required to teach. In addition, good 
6 
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cedure f,,r the estal,lishment of the hahit of punctuality. 
The first step is to show the pupils the need of punctuality. 
In addition to the 1.ss of time to the pupil who is late, 
the hole school is disturbed when lie enters. A reference 
to loss of time when working for pay i)y the hour will 
show how l,unctuality is regarded iu 1,usiness. In running 
trains, punctuality may preeut wrecks and save the lives 
of nlany passengers. The second tep consists in making 
up ouc's mind to form the habit. Ask all the pupils to 
promise that they will try to he punctual, aml to decide in 
their own minds to carry out this promise. The third step 
is to seize every opportunity f,r the practice of the habit, 
and to allow no exceptions to occur until the habit is 
established. This means that there must he daily remin- 
Aers of the l)r,nise, and perhaps the addition of some 
ificentives of a natural kind, such as interesting opening 
lessons. The, se who are pum.tual should l)e commended. 
and. of course, the teacher slvmld himself he a pattern . 
punctuality, not only in arriving at school, but in begin- 
ning each lesson, and iu closing the school. Continuc,l 
breaches of this virtue may require disciplinary measures, 
which will l,e treated in a later chapter. 
In forming some habits it is possible to assist the 
process by what James has named " gratuitous praotice "'; 
that is, practice for the mere purpose of forming a hal,it. 
Thus. in arithmetic, certain examples may be given f,r 
the purpose of securing accuracy. In order to form the 
habit of moving quietly, the pupils may he asked to practise 
marching about the room quietly. All the school routine 
should become habituated hy practice, until it goes on from 
day to day with machine-like precision. 
But the teacher has al.o to reform the hahit of his 
pupils, a much more difficult task than that of forming 
good habits, since there is the resistance offered hy the old 
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But the ease may be dealt with in other ways. We 
may secure the pupils" co-operation in planting the beds, 
and in that way ensure their protection of them. We mav 
appeal to their love of flowers, to their desire for an attrac- 
tive playground, or to their sense of dut 3" in caring for 
property. We may ask the pupils as a personal favour not 
to harm the beds. By any of these modes of dealing with 
the situation, we may lead the pupils to place a restriction 
upon their, own conduct in relation to these beds. If they 
do this, and continue to play around the beds without 
damaging them in ay way, except t)y accident, the free- 
d,m of the pupils is protected. They have perfc, rmed an 
a[-t of self-government. In addition to securing the protec- 
tion of the beds, they have acquired the power of adju.ting 
themselves to existing circumstances, and they have thus 
far been educated. 
Tea(.hers err more frequently, however, in dealing with 
another class of activities, as when the pupils are striving 
to accomplish some end; f[r example, the painting ,f a 
flower, the solution of a problem, or the expressirn of a 
thought in oral reading. The teacher freluetly comes 
too readil), to the assistauce of the pupil, and f]nishes the 
painting or the solution, thus hindering the devel,pment 
-f the pupil's power of self-expression. But there are 
teachers who respect and protect the freedom of their 
pupils by encouraging them to do their own work in art, 
arithmetic, lanuaze, or other subje,ts. Every child has 
the right to freedom of effort, unassisted by the well- 
meaning teacher. The resul will be a citizen with power 
-f initiative and of l)erseverance in the face of difficulties. 
Such a citizen is a more efficient member of society than 
the one who lacks these qualities, however proficient he 
may be in other ways. 
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FI6. 3.- Inlet and outlet on same side: complete distribution of air 

F[6. 4.--Inlet and outlet on opposite sides near floor: partial distribution 
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5.-- Inlet near floor: out|t near ceiling on opposite side: partial 
distrilmtion 

/i ' 
I 

FI. 6.--Inlet near ceiling: outlet near floor on opposite side: partial 
distribution 
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middle of aide." outlet near ceiling on o[[oaite 
sides: partial distributioa 
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The school furnace is often installed without a cold air 
duct leading from outside the building. By this arrange- 
ment the air from the school room is heated over and over 
again, becoming more vitiated each momc,t by the exhala- 
tions of the pupils. It is possible to ventilate the class 
room through the windows, but this mode of veutilation 
is inadequate and unreliable. With any system, the win- 
dows should be opened for five minutes every hour as a, 
auxiliary meaus of ventilation. 

Fla. iO.--Unjacketed stove: unsatisfactory distribution of heat 
Foul air ducts must be provided in connectiou with a 
furnace, as well as with a jacketed stove. The hot air 
furnace also requires the teacher's daily attention. One 
who understands the working of the jacketed stove should 
find no difficulty in understauding the working of the 
ordinary furnace as it is simply a large jacketed stove 
placed in the basement. The cold air ducts lead from out- 
side to the lower part of the furnace, a,d the hot air pipes 
lead from the top of the furnace through the floor iuto 
the class room above. It would he much better if these 
hot air pipes were carried to an opening above the pupils' 
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fifty per cent. of saturation. When the class room is 
heated by a stove, it is easy to secure the required humidity 
bv keeping an open kettle of water on it. On cold days 
sufficient humidity is indicated by the appearance of 
moisture on the window panes. 
Modern furnaces are supplied with water pans which 
are usually too small. Furthermore, they are placed where 
they are not heated sufficiently to evaporate enough water 
to make the air sufficiently moist. They should be large 
enough to hold five or six gallons of water, and should be 
placed above the fire pot, so that evaporation will be rapid. 
They mu.,.'t be kept clean and well filled with clean water. 
Water pans should be placed in furnaces which have been 
installed without them. 
When the school building is heated with steam, the 
problem of humidifying the air may be solved by passing 
a jet of live steara--into the air chamber beyond the heating 
coils. The anaount of steam can be regulated by a valve. 
The dead steam that escapes from radiators in the class 
rooms does not diffuse itself sufficiently to humidify the 
air in the room. 
Dr. L. H. Gulick gives the following method of humid- 
i'ing air. "The air passes a tempering coil, and is drawn 
through a chamber in which it is thoroughly saturated 
with water from spray jets. It is nex-t passed through a 
series of baffle plates which reduces the water and leaves 
the air at the fifty per cent. humidity mark. The sur- 
faces of these plates catch all the excess moisture and with 
it are deposited all particles of dust and impurities. The 
air then passes through the heating system and is dis- 
tributed through the building." Tests of the air supplied 
b/such a system show it to have a humidity of over fifty 
per cent. 
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THE WATER SUPPLY 

Water for schools is secured from three sources: the 
common dug well, the artesian or bored well, and the 
water mains of city systems. 
The water in the common well may be contaminated 
by the introduction of foreign matter through a loose 

F,o. ll.--llluslration to show the pollution of a school well b' seepage from the 
privy, vault. 

cover, and by seepage along earth strata from out-door 
closets and other contaminating sources. Contamination 
from the first source may be prevented by covering the top 
of the well with cement instead of with lose boards. 
Even with this protection it is necessary to pump out the 
water at least annually, and to see that the well is thor- 
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and all forms of skin diseases. Teachers, parents, and 
trustees should co-operate with the medical officer of health 
and the boards of health for the purpose of preventing 
the spread of disease among school children. 
Contagion is spread by discharges from the nose and 
ears, by saliva, by clothing worn by the patient, by pencils, 
gum, or other objects placed in the mouth, and, in the case 
of scarlet fever, measles, and chickenpox, by particles of 
skin that peel from the body during convalescence. Conse- 
quently, the teacher should require every pupil who has 
chronic discharges from the nose or the ears, to be exam- 
ined b, the medical officer of health or by the family 
physician, and to furnish a certificate of good health. 
Children should be taught not to cough without covering 
the mouth with the hand or a handkerchief, not to spit 
on floors or sidewal -ks, nor to put the fingers in the mouth, 
and not to wet the finger with saliva when turning the 
leaves of books. It is desirable to keep the wraps of pupils 
from coming in contact with those of other pupils. Pupils 
should be instructed not to put pencils or other objects 
in their mouths, not to lend gum, not to give one another 
" bites" of apples, and not to drink from the same cup. 
If slates are used, children should be instructed to clean 
them with a cloth dampened with water. A few bottles 
of water should be kept in the school room for this purpose. 
Skin diseases and sore eyes should be readily seen by 
the teacher, who should satisfy himself that they are not 
infectious. As a preventive against possible infection 
children should not be permitted to use the same towel. 
('heap paper towels should be provided, or each child should 
bring a towel from home for his own use. 
The two human parasites which teachers must guard 
against are itch mites and head lice. Evidence of their 
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FIRE DRILL 

Fire drill requires absolute co-operation on the part of 
ever)" member of the school under the absolute command 
of the teacher. Running is not necessary, and may, indeed, 
be dangerous. A fast walk is all that is required, and 
two or four rows of children, hand in hand, may pass 
down the stairs together. 

The following rules should be observed: 
1. At the alarm of fire, which is prearranged, pupils should 
take places at the doors and at other points where they are 
needed. 
2. The teacher should have a familiar order; for example, 
Fire, Turn, Stand, March. (Two rows passing out together) 
3. The several rooms on one fiat should have a definite 
order of precedence, the younger classes passing down first. 
Primary classes should always be on the ground floor, and 
buildings should be limited to two stories, if possible, for 
regular class rooms. 
4. Thoroughly familiar signals should, bring all lines to the 
halt, start them again, or change their direction from one 
stair to another. 
5. Teachers will always remain in the room until the last 
pupil has passed out, and then follow their classes down. 
6. No books should be carried out, but wraps may be 
secured if the cloak rooms are convenient, and each pupil has 
a definite place in it. 
7. Practise often enough to secure controlled response. 
Smoke may be produced at times, to make the fire-alarm more 
realistic. 
8. All outside doors should open outward. They shottld 
nerer be locked, even if sneak thieves occasionally profit 
thereby. 
9. Musical alarms are now considered preferable to the 
fire gong, which excites pupils by its clanging. 
10. In case of a real fire, teachers should search the base- 
ments for pupils who may be there. 
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a third form of activity may be followed, or the first may 
be resumed with something of the original vigour. ]u the 
end, however, the power to work decreases and the body 
demands rest, which is most satisfactorily obtained in sleep. 
It is natural that fatigue should affect the nervous 
system, which is the real centre of the energy of the body. 
M.ssa, who has investigated tile problem of fatigue, and 
who Call speak with auth,rity on this subject, says : " There 
exists only one kind of fatigue, namely, nervous fatigue: 
this is tile 1)rep-udcrating l*hcm,menon, alld muscular 
fatiw, alsr, is at the bott,m all exhaustion of the ncrrous 
system." 
While. ill relation to the physical .tructure rf tile iudi- 
vidual, there is ,nly one kind of fatigue, nervous fatigue. 
there are, from the standpoint of time, however, two kinds, 
temporary, and pcrmallcnt, or chr.nic, fatigue. After tem- 
porary fatigue the nornml condition of tile lmdv is soon 
restored by rest, food. and sleep. _'hrouic fatigue is a 
disease which requires long aud expert treatment. The 
teacher sh,uhl 1,e expert enc,ugh to detect tile early signs 
which indicate that fatiffue is becoming chronic, lie shouhl 
take step. at once to prevent the further progress -f it 1,y 
lessening the demallds made upon tile pupil ill tle school. 

CAUSES OF FATIGUE 

It has been dcmon.trated that the cau.e of fatigue is 
the productirn ,f lmisonou. suhstances in the a.tive parts 
of the 1,,dv. f'omplete rest is attained rnlv when these 
substances have been emoved. lint only from the lr('al 
muscle.q, but also from the hody thr,u,,.h the exeret,,ry 
organs. If it were possible to remove these poisonous sub- 
stances as fast as they are rearmed, both from the active 
part. and also from the body, in all probability fatiDm 
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rest and sleep fail to restore the normal ener..-. Kirkpat- 
rick says that there are no tests of easy application which 
can take the place of intelligent common sense and good 
judgment. Extreme fatigue may be tested by the nervous- 
ness of the pupil. Rowe states that the best test for ner- 
vousness is to ask the pupil to stand and hold the arms 
and hands in a perfectly horizontal position with the 
palms of the hands down. Nervous pupils will have quiver- 
ing, t'itching fiugers, and sagging thumbs. The arms 
tend t droop also. Of course, these evidences of nervous- 
ness may be due to other causes than fatigue, such as dis- 
ease, or shocks. It should also be remembered that nervous 
action i. often the result of imitating nervou. people. 
Whether the cause of fatigue can be clearly determined or 
not, the teacher should know his nervous pupils and en- 
deavour to improve their condition. P, owe suggests the 
test of closing the eves while standing. Nervous pupils 
sway much more than others, sometimes almost falling. 
neither of these tests are the pupils to be told about the 
phenomena which the teacher is observing. The tests 
should be given as a part of the regular calisthenic exer- 
cises. 

PREVENTION OF CHRONIC FATIGUE 

Owing to the difficulty of detecting chronic fatigue, the 
teacher should take eve D" precaution to prevent it. Evi- 
dences of temporary fatigue at the close of each day may 
be looked upon as a perfectly normal state, giving warning 
of the need of rest. :But if these evidences are present in 
the morning there is need of careful investigation. Indeed, 
if pupils have all the signs of fatigue and say they do not 
feel tired, the teacher should k-now that this is indisputab|e 
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The hour of work should not he too long. Dr. Dukes, 
who has studied this subject, reached the following eOll- 
clusions regarding the hours of study at different ages: 
From 5 to 6 years of age, 6 hours a week 

"' 6 " 7 ...... 9 ...... 
"' 7 '" 8 ...... 12 
" 8 " 9 ...... 15 ...... 
" 9 " 10 ...... 18 ...... 
" 10 " 11 ...... 21 ...... 
"' 11 " 12 ...... 25 ...... 
" 12 " 14 ...... 30 ...... 
" ll " 15 ...... 35 ...... 
" 15 " 16 ...... 40 ...... 

Tile table is giell in order to stimulate thought on the 
subject of the amount of mental work which a chihl is 
t'apable of doing. It is worth noting that Dr. Dukes 
recommends a period as h,ng as our school day only for 
those over eleven years of age. If he is right, what should 
be said of those who demand that children of seven to ten 
years of age shall stay in crowded, poorly-entdated school 
r,,,,ms for twenty-five hours a week. and do home work be- 
sides? A child will start in life to better advanta.ue if, up 
to eight years of age. he spends his afternoon hours in play. 
preferably in charge of a supervisor. 
A additional preventives of fatigzue, school work should 
I,e made interesting and the chool room pleasant. The 
toac.her .hould he pleasant and helpful. Written examina- 
tions sh-u]d be at few and as short as p,ssihle. The 
atmo.phere of the school should he natural, and the teacher 
and the pupils should talk in natural tones and move about 
in a natural way. 



CHAPTER X 

THE FIRST DAY IN SCHOOL 
Every teacher should endeavou, to have his first'day 
in a new sch,J,l a suc(ss fr,,m eerv point of view, for the 
character of this day's work usually stamps itself :,n that 
of succeeding days. To make a mistake at the er: hcgin- 
nin,,  often fatal t_o a teacher's success. To meet the 
demands of this new experience requires efficient prel,ara- 
tion, thoughtfulness,.and optimism. A careful preparation 
for the entire day's work must be made. for this is the key 
to the whole situation. A well-planned programme, carried 
out systematically and successfully, secures the confidence 
of the pupils. The teacher who -knows, before he enters the 
school, what he is going.to.do during each period of the 
day and who is prepared fo-r emergencies as well. has met 
the first condition of success. The pupils should be 
pleasurably and profitahIy employed throughout the day. 
To keep them bu.y is not enough; they should be accom- 
plishing something worth while. It is only in this wa.v. 
that the true spirit of work can be aroused. 
The teacher should secure the class records from the 
secretary of the school board, with whom they should have 
been left bv the last teacher. He should study these 
records carefully in order to familiarize himself with the 
previous organizatian :,f the sch:,ol. This knowledge will 
enable him to clas.ifv his pupils quickly and to assign 
suitable work for each class: thus no time will be 
last. and the work will proc.ee:] without confusian. Every 
pupil will be on the alert to discover whether the teacher 
is master of }he situation or not. hence no detail that can 
11 
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fifteen minutes before opening. All black-hoards should 
be thoroughly cleaned before the new exercises are placed 
.upon them. The black-board work should he neatly ar- 
ranged and well executed: au attractive black-board will 
amply repay the teacher for any special effort spent upon 
it. 
Nothing that will add to the comfort of the pupils 
.-hould be overlooked; the teacher's efforts spent in the 
interests of the pupils are sure to be appreciated. Every 
child upon enterin the room should be greeted kindly by 
the teacher and, if time permits, cngagcd in a brief con- 
vcrsation, during which the teacher has an opportuuity 
to learu the child's name at least. This greeting should 
be free and natural, in order to put the child at ease. It 
is the first mcaus which the teacher has of indicating his 
personal interest in the child. It is of supreme import- 
ance that the children should receive a good impression of 
the teacher : it will make his own wark in the school room 
easy, and will secure at once the good will and favour of 
the parent., thus providin the conditions under which 
success may be expected. Punctuality should be encour- 
aged from the bezinning by ealliu the school promptly at 
the time set for opening. No rough or boisterous conduct 
should be permitted in the class room, either before open- 
ing or at recess. If liberties are permitted the first day. 
the children will take them later. 
When the bell riuzs,it is usually wise to allow the 
pupils to take the seats they wish, without any comment 
whatever This plan satisfies the child and places upon 
him a special responsibility to maintain good order. It 
also disposes temporarily of the problem of seating the 
children in the quickest, quietest, and most satisfactory 
rammer. Changes can be made later, if found necessary 
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The formal calling of the roll usually gives the children 
ap opportunity for disorder. Hence, it is better to obtain 
the name of each child when in class, or to place slips of 
paper on each desk, on which the pupils are asked t write 
their names and aged. These slips should be kept in the 
order of the rows and seats for ready refers.nee aml arc a 
sufficient register of attendance for the first day. The 
teacher should make a point of doing some effective teach- 
ing of the various subjects, so that when the hour r,f dis- 
missal comes, the children will feel that the'first day at 
school has been both profitable and pleasurahle. To have 
this impression carried into the various h,mcs of the 
cc, mmunity is to commence wc, rk under the most favour- 
able conditions. 
Thoughtfulness is always an excellent characteristic" in 
every teaehcr, but is especially serviceable in the experi- 
ence of one's first day in a new school. Kind and eon- 
iderate treatment is due everx' child. The teacher should 
a,t parade his authority, nor slmuld he exhibit any de- 
sire to repress the pupils. Toaehers rfften forffet that chil- 
dren, like adults, have feelings which should I,e respected. 
No indulgence whatever is to be extendcd, hut all shouhl 
he treated with di6ty, fairness, and sympathy. 
The teacher should he perfe.tly nafural in his attitude 
towards his pupils: an assumed manner is readily dc- 
teeted. The voice should also be natural, and it. tone 
dear and cheerful. A good disciplinarian usualh" speaks 
in a quiet yet decisive manner, and is able to repress any 
tendency to disorder merely by changing his tone of voice 
or by suddenly, ceasing to talk for a moment. 
The aid of the pupils should he enlisted when needed. 
The teacher should not a.asume the whole responsibility for 
the day's work, as it deprives lhe children of one of their 
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most important rights, that of learning to do things for 
themselves and others. Much of the routine work re- 
quired, such as keeping the room in order, watering win- 
dow plants, collecting and distributing material, should 
be done by the children. 
The thoughtful teacher will exhibit good judgment in 
everything lie does, and will keep himself reader perfect 
control. (,ood__j_q.dgmet and selol are two factors 
that are esp.eeially required from the very beginning of a 
teacher's career. Both will be tested frequently during the 
first day. A teacher must he able to control him.elf be- 
fore he can hope to control his pupils. Good judgment 
will tend to maintain right relationships. 
A.,_,ain, the thoughtful teacher will be particularly care- 
ful in respect to his personal appearance. Children ob- 
serve vcrv closely the dress and general bearing of the 
teacher. He must be diTnified and neat to gain their 
approval. If the teacher can add to a dignified appear- 
am'c an attractive personality, he has in his possession two 
very desirable characteristics. True dignity on the part 
of the teacher lends tone to every phase of school work, 
and demands the highest respect and admiration of the 
pupils. 
The teacher carl show his thoughtfulness in one other 
important direction. He should enter upon his duties 
free from prejudice and bias of any kind, and he should 
know that anv teacher who permits himself to become 
prejudiced, or to be turned aside from the strict path of 
impartiality towards his pupils, is not fit to be a teacher. 
If first impressions of the school and community are dis- 
appointin, the teacher should not permit these to influ- 
ence the character of his work or his attitude toward his 
pupils It takes time to adjust one's self to a new ena 
vironment, and part of the teacher's duty is to improve 
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existing conditions. In any event, judgment should be 
suspended for the time being. Above all, the teacher must 
not at any time harbour a prejudice against any child. 
There is usually some one in every community willing and 
anxious to give the names of children whom the last 
teache'-- found difficult to control, but the new teacher 
should refuse to be influenced by tales of this kind. IIis 
sense of justice ought to demand that for every child there 
must be equal advantages in starting work. Mreover, 
the children who were difficult tx cotrol in the past mayZ, 
not cause any trouble to the new teacher. Abundant 
dence can be found to support this statement ; for example, 
in one city school, a certain teacher complained frequently 
to the principal of the c,nduct of a boy who caused her 
trouble throughout the whole term. The boy was pro- 
moted at the end of the 3"ear, and the next teacher had no 
trouble with him at all. In fact, he was considered oue of 
her best behaved pupils. The change was due very largely 
to the fact that the new teacher obtained a deeper insight 
into the boy's nature and was able to enter into eater 
sympathy with him. The teacher should study each child 
for himself and endeavour to secure the co-operation of 
his pupils by establishing right relations with them. 
The teacher must be optimistic; he must have faith in 
himself, and resourcefulness in emergencies. He must 
expect success and work hard to attain it. Optimism 
exerts a constant uplifting influence upon children. It 
means wholesome play and hard work. It means a bright 
day in the school room, no matter how gloom)- it may be 
outside. It means patience in teaching the dull pupil, and 
sympathy in dealing with the one that has offended. It 
acts as a stimulus to good conduct. The teacher owes it to 
himself to cultivate a spirit of optimism and to get the 
best possible out of every day. He should study to absorb 
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and emanate a spirit of cheerfulness. The optimist has 
a far better chance of succeeding than the pessimist. At 
all times during the first day, ad every day, the teacher 
should concentrate his attention upon the duty in hand, 
and at n time should he worry over the mistakes of the 
past or be over-solicitous about the future. A happy, 
enthusiastic disposition overcomes many obstacles, creates 
a cheerful atmosphere, and stimulates the pupils to plt 
forth their best efforts. Many emergencies will arise 
during the day, and some surprises ma)' await him: but 
the teacher who exhibits a genuine interest in his school, 
and who condut.ts the wrk in a thouuhtful and optimistic 
manner, is on the high road to success. 
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Having regard .t,o the foregoing considerations, the 
following schedule indicates the approximate percent- 
age of the pupils" total time per day of 300 minutes 
that should be allotted to the various subjects in a school 
or grade in which all these subjects are taken up: 
Opening and closing exercises, 4 per cent. ; English, 
including language and composition, literature, reading, 
spelling, and grammar, 34 per cent.; geography, 6 per 
cent. ; arithnletic, 1 per cent. ; hist,ry, 6 per cent. ; nature 
study, 6 per cent.- writing, 6 per cent. : art, C, per cent.; 
physical culture, 5 per cent.; vocal music, 3 per cent.; 
'giene, 3 per cent.; manual training, housetMd science, 
and agriculture (optionall, 9 per cent. 
The time specified above for the various subjects in- 
eludes both recitation and seat work. In the case of 
arithmetic, for example, in an urban school 12 per cent. 
of 300 minutes or 36 minutes per day could be distributed 
between seat work and recitation. There should, how- 
ever, be no attempt to teach all the suhjeet. every day, 
but when the recitations are taken only on alternate days 
the length of the recitation periods should be increased. 
Many teachers advocate the same programmes f.r _[on- 
days and Wednesda.x:s, and for Tuesdays and Thursdays, 
with a special programme for Fridays. :In addition to 
allowing longer periods for recitation, this plan affords a 
pleasing variety and facilitates the construction of the 
time-table. 
In schools under only one or two teachers, the number 
of classes presents a serious difficulty. No teacher of an 
ungraded school shonld attempt more than twenty recita- 
tions a day. This number would permit a rural school 
with five grades to have four recitations each. The dis- 
mi.sal of the junior pupils at noon or at either inter- 
mi.sion, and the combining of two or more grades in 
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and composition. Where there are Fifth Form Classes in 
ungraded schools the subjects of Group 1[ will have to he 
considerably reduced in content, n.t more than one of 
the subject of Group ]II should be taken, and most of the 
work must be done by the pupils themselves at their seats 
with the assistance and g-uidance of the teacher. 
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A MODIFICATION OF THE PRECEDING TIME-TABLE 
In schools in which the subjects of Group III are not 
taken up, certain of the recitation periods may .be modi- 
fied as below, and the seat work altered to suit the new 

conditions. 

9.07-9.12-- Nature Study. 
9.12-9.22--4. Spelling (M., W., F.), 
9.22-9.32--3. Spelling (M., W., F.), 
3.15-3.30--3. Geography (M., W., F), 

Nature Study 
4. History (T., Th.) 
4. History (T., Th.) 
3. 4. Art (T., Th.) 

3.30-3.45--4. Geography (M., W., F.), 3. 4. Art (T., Th.) 
3.45-3.55--3. History (M., W., F.), 3. History (T., Th.) 
3.S5-4.00-- 
The problem, however, of arranging a time-table for 
an ungraded school has usually fewer practical than theo- 
retical difficulties, for the reason, that in very few schools, 
indeed, will there be found all the forms and grades. 
The enlargement of the time periods rendered possible 
by the absence of one or more of the grades will make the 
teacher's task a much easier one than wouhl appear at 
first sight possible. It is undeniable that in the longer 
periods of the time-tables hitherto in use, much time was 
wasted in matters of comparatively little imp,-,rtance, and 
the teaching in consequence of the periods heing lonzer. 
'as less intensive, and less direct and purposeful than 
the shorter periods necessitate. Xo doubt, some difficulty 
will be experienced by the older teachers in adjusting 
themselves to a new set of conditions, hut both the experi- 
enced and the inexperienced will fred themselves stimu- 
lated by the constant necessity for alert and vigorous work 
in the short and rapidly changing periods which this 
Manual proposes. 
It is important to remark in dosing this Chapter, that 
the time-tables proposed, should, in no case, be adopted out 
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,,f hand. The)" are to be taken as merely suggestive. As 
has been previously remarked, the conditions in the dif- 
ferent schools vary so widely aud the teachers differ so 
much in capacity and experience that a time-table whid 
could be carried out quite successfully under one teacher 
might prove unworkabl under another. 
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10. Entries concerning historic events in th life of 
the school 
11. {;eneral remarks. 
In large city schools, the general register should be 
supplemented by a card register, containing fhe essential 
facts about each pupil. These cards should be filed in 
alphabetical order, so that any pupil's name can be found 
without delay. The system requires care in filing and in 
preserving the records. A suitable form of card is shown 
herewith. 
(Face of Card) 
Date .......... : ........... 
Name (Surname preceding) .............................. 
Age ..................... Date of birth - 
Parent .................................................... 
Address ................................................... 
Rellglou Denomination .................................. 
Admitted ........................ To Grade .J. .......... 
Last Nchool Attended (if any) ............................ 

(over) 

(Back of Card) 

RECORD (}F PUPIL 

Form I ................................................... 
Form II .................................................. 
Form III .................................................. 
Form IV .................................................. 
Form V ................................................... 
Remarks .................................................. 

(over) 
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CLASS RECORD 
School .................................................... 
Class ............................. No. Enrolled ............ 
Boys ............................ Girls .................... 
Number at each age ....................................... 
/verage age, Boys ......... ". ; Girls .......... ; All ........ 
Attendance ......... ; Aggregate ........ ; Average ........ 
(For Gr(dcd ,gcbools only) 
September 
October 
November 
December 
January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
Juno 

Total ............................ 
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ports to the Department. These forms are in the daily 
register, from which, when they have hcen properly filled 
up, they are to be detached and forwarded to the inspec- 
tor. It is the duty of the secretary of the board to forward 
these reports to the inspector before a fixed date, but most 
of the information asked for can be supplied only by the 
teacher; hence he should see that his part of the work is 
done before he leaves the section, either for his holidays, 
"or to teach in another school. School grants cannot 
apportioned till all these reports are sent to the D,part- 
nwnt, and the inspector has the power to withhold his 
orler for the payment of the grants, if the law regarding 
reports is violated. 
Teachers of schools that have school gardens are re- 
quired to make a special form of report in order to secure 
the grant given for this purpose. This report requires 
exact statements of fact, which can be obtained only from 
records. When a teacher starts the garden in sprinz 
h, aves at the end of June to take another school, there is 
ueed of careful records in order that fle teacher who 
takes charge in the fall can make out an honest report. 
A record of a school garden is necessary for nature study 
purposes, even if no report were required hy the Depart- 
ment of Education. 
The school law requires that the teacher who suspends 
a pupil shall report to the trustees and to the parents the 
cause of such suspension. The trustees may confirm or 
annul the suspension. The law also requires that the 
teacher shall report any necessary ab.ence from the school 
to the trustees and to the inspector. The presence of 
iufectious or contagious diseases among children attending 
the school should be reported to the medical officer of 
health and to the school board. 
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.................................... Teacher 
hereby acknowledge the receipt of this report, and 
Parent's signature 
--Please sign and return this card-- 
NoTE.--Unsatisfactory results are entered in red ink. 

It is necessary that parents should be informed of the 
absence of their children from scho.l, and that parents 
slmuld inform the teachers regarding the cause of absence. 
In cities and towns this information should be obtained 
from the parents by sending a note to them, if the absence 
is continued beyond one day. The telephone may also be 
used for this purpose. The truant officers should be noti- 
fied if the teacher has any reason to believe that the-ehihl 
is being kept at home without good cause, or that he is 
being employed contrary to law. It is pitifully true that 
in malv eases parents look upon their ehihlren as valuable 
(rely when earuing a few cents to help support the house- 
hold. It is equally pitiful that in many eases the labour 
of children of tender years is necessary for the support of 
the family. All such eases call for thorough investigation 
and prompt action. 
The frequent change of residence in large cities makes 
it possible for parents who so desire, to keep their chil- 
dren out of school for months at a time. Even in small 
cities and towns, all kinds of schemes are resorted to in 
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order to keep children at home without incurring the 
penalty of the law. Some parents keep their children at 
home on the pretext that they are about to move from the 
district. Week after week the same story is told to both 
teacher and truant officer. After they have moved they 
keep them at home for another long period, giving as an 
excuse that their assistance is needed in getting settled. 
In order that there may be no chance to evade the law, 
transfer cards should be made out and sent by mail to the 
principal of the school in the district into which the family 
is moving. A copy of a transfer card is shown: 

PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

Date .................... 
Name .......................... Age ...................... 
This is to certify that this pupil has been attending 
........................ School, in the ............ Grade. 

His attendance has been as follows: 

September .......... days 
October -: ............ 
November .......... " 
December ........... 
January ............. "" 

February ............ days 
March .............. 
April ............... 
May ................ 
June ............... 

He (She) is transferred to ...................... School 
His (Her) address will be .............................. 
Remarks 

Principal 
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PROPERTY INCENTIVES : PRIZES, REW kRDS 
With the exception of prizes and some rewards, all the 
property incentives have a legitimate use. The offering 
of prizes, such as nedals, books, or money, is fraught with 
s- much danger that the possible advantages are over- 
shadowed bv the evil effects. The first objection to prizes 
is that unfairness is almost sure to be charged, and in all 
probability will be justified, not because of the intention of 
the judges, but because of the unfairness of any test of 
mental ability. Even if a fair test were possible and the 
judges were so competent as to make no mistake, one 
more of the candidates who failed, their parents, and many 
of their friends, would voice their complaints. Usually 
these are based upon the charge of unfairness. The ex- 
istence of such a spirit, even in a few members of the 
school and communit)', interferes with the development of 
social-mindedness, towards which all our educational efforts 
should be directed. 
But there are other objections. Prizes are always 
awarded for the highest standing. This is indicated by 
the highest marks which are given for a definite course of 
study. Both the teacher and the contestants for the prize 
are handicapped by the necessary adherence to the prc- 
..ribed course. Some may contend that herein lies the 
value of the prize; it keeps teacher and pupil to the course 
of study, but only a poor teacher could profit by such 
restriction. The better solution of the difficulty in such 
a case is to dispense with the poor teacher. Good teachers 
do not need to stimulate their pupils with prizes. 
Again, the offer of a prize is really an injustice to the 
majority of the class. Relatively few members of the class 
ever expect to win the prize. In a class of fort)-, the few 
who have any chance to win will soon be known both to 
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Dr. G. Stanley Hall says: The superficial motiva- 
tion of fear, prizes, examinations, artificial and imme- 
diate rewards and penalties, can only tattoo the minl and 
body with conventional patterns pricked in, and lead an 
unreal life in the soul because they have no depth of 
soil in nature or heredity. II,wevcr precious and co- 
herent in itself, all subject-matters thus organized arc 
mere lugs, crimps, and fri]ls. All such culture is spuri- 
ous, unreal, and parasitic. It may make a scholastic or 
sphistic mind, but a worm is at the root, and, with a 
dim sense of the vanity of all knowledge that does n,t 
become a rule of life, some frm of pessimism is sure 
to intervene in every serious soul. 
Teachers are advised, therefore, to depend nmre up,l 
the power incentives than upon the property incentives. 
POSITION IN'CENT1VF,.5: STANDING EXIIIBITION, PROMOTION 
Incentives of position appeal to a reasonable rivalry on 
the part of the pupils. " Going up head" used to intro- 
duce variety into the monotonous routine of school life. 
The mere change of position in the class was an unimpr- 
tant matter. The one who answered correctly was known, 
and the change of place in class could scarcely injure 
either winner or loser. The question to decide is how mut.h 
l)ublicity shall be given to the standing in class? Monthly 
l-Cl)Orts should be made to parents, and if made, the whole 
class will know the standing of each member of the class. 
When this is known, additional publicity in the school is 
permissible; but publicity in newspapers is objectionable. 
It would seem, however, that the obtaining of a few extra 
marks is scarcely sufficient reason for selecting a group of 
pupils for places on an honour roll. Honesty, courtge, 
faithfulness, kindness, and many other traits of character, 
qualify better for a place of honour. 
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tion of the athletic and play life of country children which 
is making such rapid progress. 
Country children need play just as much as do city 
children. They need it for its mental, moral, physical, and 
social value. They need it because it makes for happiness, 
contentment, and community spirit. They need it because 
they do not co-operate well, because they are too strongly 
individualistic, because they yearn for the companionship 
which conditions in only too many cases prevent them from 
enjoying, because they are not, as a rule, well developed 
physically, not being able to meet, even as successfully as 
do city children, the average athletic standard tests. In all 
these respects, play supplies the very training, discipline, 
and inspiration which these children most need; so its 
great importance to them can scarcely be overstated. 
Yet, in the face of this great need of theirs, we all know 
they do not play enough, while some have almost no play 
life at all. Except in places where special effort has been 
made to teach them, they know surprisingly few games. 
Moreover, their few games are strongly individualistic, 
training them for isolated effort, rather than for co-opera- 
tion. 
The country child would undoubtedly play more if con- 
ditions were more favourable. But they are not favourable 
to play. He does not know how to play or what to play; 
his parents are usually out of sympathy with play; and 
frequently his teachers are as ignorant as himself in regard 
to these matters. Even if the child and his teacher did 
know, the trustees in many cases would interpose objections, 
and forbid any effort being made in the direction of organ- 
ized play or athletics. Here, then, is where an earnest, 
systematic propaganda is necessary. It would be well if 
country and village school teachers could receive instruc- 
tion in the art of play, and ministers and other adults be 
enlisted in the cause of the rural playgrounds. 
Properly organized playgrounds and adequate opportuni- 
ties for enjoying them will help check the exodus from the 
farms. Where these have been provided, boys have defin- 
itely decided to stay at home and farm, instead of leaving 
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for the city. This is not a vision; there are actual instances 
to support the claim. And the equipment need not be elabor- 
ate, nor the opportunities abundant. No boy wants to play 
all the ime; give him an occasional chance and he is happy. 
Let him have his play hours to look forward to, and a great 
play festival once a year which will brighten life for weeks 
and even months, first by eager anticipation, and then by 
the happy retrospect. Those who have had experience with 
play festivals in the country know what a tremendous 
power they become in the life of country people, young and 
old, how they check restlessness and quiet discontent by 
supplying the variety, the companionship, the mental and 
physical activity which are so ardently craved. Perhaps 
the chief benefit of play in the country will be found in 
its socializing influences, and in this respect alone it not 
only means greater efficiency of tim individual, but a more 
wholesome community life, and eventually a stronger 
nation. 
INCENTIVES TO WORK 
Vndv perfectly natural emditions, play activities pass 
over into work activities. But scho,l room conditions are 
painfully artificial, especially for children under nine or 
ten years of axe. It is not natural to have the seats for 
pupils of different sizes, varying in number from time to 
time. It. is n,-,t natural that they should sit in these seats, 
even half an hour at a time: nor is it natural that they 
shc, uhl refrain f,r a louger time from talkinz, laughing, 
or ruuning. It is highly artificial to force the attention 
-f these children upon the abstract work at present de- 
manded of them. (ral expression, drawing pictures, mak- 
inz thiugs, and playing, are natural activities, while 
spelling, number work, and writing are artificial activities. 
The child is no t yet sufficiently understood to make it 
p,ssible always to appeal successfully to his natural de- 
sires and, through resulting activities, to secure the 
development which is necessary for life. Consequently, 
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doing this should be made to clean the ink-well at recess 
or after four o'clock. Even with careful management 
some ink will be spilled on the desk, when the pen is 
withdrawn from the well. Again, some pupils have a 
habit of shaking the surplus ink from the pen to the floor, 
in order to avoid blotting their paper. A good supply of 
blotting paper shuhl be kept in the desk, and the pupils 
should be tau.zht to use it whenever ink falls upon the desk, 
and to shake their pens, if necessary, above the blotting 
paper. If tl,e pen is drawn from the ink-well across its 
edge, the surplus ink will be removed and blotting will be 
avoided. All ink stains should be washed fr,m the desks 
and floors weeklr. 
Chalk dust is the bane of the school room..The teacher 
should learn how to clean a black-board with the ordinary 
"dustless" eraser without scattering dust through tht 
room. A si,gle firm dt,wnward str.ke, ending at the chalk 
trough with a firm tap of the eraser a,,g'ainst the board, 
will mi,imize the chalk dust nuisance and clean the board 
fairly well, especially if a good brand of " dustless " chalk 
is used. ll,,nit-rs should cloan the brushes out-of-doors 
at recesses, and the caretaker sht,uld wipe the boards off 
with a damp cl<,th and thoroughly clean out the chalk 
troughs everr night. All small pieces of chalk should be 
destroyed, so that the pupils cannot secure them and be 
ion,pied to deface the walls and fences. 
A still more fruitful source of dust is the mud carried 
in by the childrcn on their shoes. S<,me school yards are 
frequently in a disgraceful condition, and children are 
proverbially careless about getting into muddy places and, 
indeed, often prefer to do so. Of course, the first step 
should be to get a clean yard. Then pupils should be 
lined up outside and their boots inspected, before being 
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admitted to the class rooms. Wire mats and stiff brushes 
should be provided for cleaning shoes, and pupils should be 
taught to use them. The logical consequence of neglect- 
ing to keep one's shoes passably clean is to require the 
d.clinquent to clean the floor of all nmd carried in. The 
pupils should also be trained to keep themseh-es clean and 
tidy. The best means of accomplishing this is outlined in 
Chapter XV, mder the heading of offences against one's 
self. 

DEFINITE WORK 

;ood physical habits slmuld be valued mr, re particularly 
a. a means ,,f leadiu to ood mental and morl hahits. 
A, .,---d habit of study is more desirable than any of the 
habits alreadr discussed. As soon as the pupils come to 
t[wir seats, they should have definite w,rk to do and 
sh,,uld be trained to set about it without delay. Naturally, 
s,,me pupils will finish their work sooner than other's, and 
the teacher should provide additional work for these. 
Usualh" this can be done by granting special privileges 
in using the library or in pursuing some special study, 
such as art, of which a student may be particularly fond. 
The pupils should be trained to use the time-table for 
their .oalidanee, so that even in the absence of the teacher 
the work of the school could proceed satisfactorily. 

ATTENDANCE 

Punctual and reo'ular attendance is more than a physi- 
cal habit; it is in reality a mral habit. The pupils must 
not only be led to see the necessity of punctuality and 
regularity, for their own sakes: but fhey must also recog- 
nize such attendance to be a duty which they owe to the 
school as a society of which they are members. 
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create an atmosphere of order, even in an unfavourable 
environment. To such a teacher the question of maintain- 
ing order is of no concern. Good order arises out of, 
and is a natural accompanimet of, his teaching, and any 
tendency to disorder would be exceptional. The second 
type is on a much lower plane. ]Ic gets along fairly well 
from day to day, if an atmosphere of order is created for 
him, or after he has taken ti.me to bring about a semblance 
of order before beginning a nbw lesson; but he must lie 
continually subject to the strain of watching lest disorder 
arise. With him the maintenance of order is something 
apart from his" teaching, and something that demands a 
nmch greater expenditure of nervous energ3r. The teacher 
of the third type is one who, either through lack of self- 
control, lack of knowledge, or weakness of judgznent, be- 
comes the cause of disorder, even when other conditions 
are favourable. This class of teacher should not find a 
place in our schools, yet, unfortmmtelv for the children, 
too many of them manage to remain flr years in the pro- 
fe.sion, by shifting year after year the scene of their 
failures. 
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where suspens.ion would be the required substitute. 
Neither pupils nor parents would be likely to object to 
this punishment, when they are obliged to face the alter- 
native. 
IMPOSITIONS 
On the other hand, tasks or impositions, which 
usually take the form of writing a number of lines, are 
a most illogical and ineffective penalty. It is true that 
a judge in a city of western Ontario learned by heart the 
first book of tIomer's Iliad, so frequently had portions of 
it been assigned to him as an imposition in punishment 
for boyish pranks. But against the isolated cases of per- 
sons for whom the music of the lines had a charm which 
"out of evil brought forth good," there are scores of other 
instances where the writing of lines has created a dislike 
for beautiful poems which some inconsiderate teacher had 
set as an imposition. Further, it wastes time which could 
be profitably employed in the preparation of regular school 
work. Of course, this penalty may be made a salutary 
reminder of the pupil's carelessness, and a means of im- 
provement, if the tasks take the form of re-writing work 
that has been done in a crude or slovenly manner; as, in 
re-writing a composition, solving in nearer form a prob- 
lem in arithmetic, or practising the correct spelling of mis- 
spelled words. 
Marks for bad conduct which are subsequently recorded 
on reports to parents may produce good results, if the 
parents have a proper view of their relation to the school. 
They should be given sparingly, however, and it is wise 
for the teacher to keep a record of instances when pupils 
have been notably neglectful of work or o-uilty of mis- 
conduct. These records should be strictly private, and 
should he kept for reference in cases where it may be 
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necessary to interview the parents, who frequently have 
the habit of demanding more proof than that furnished 
by a general statement. As the previous conduct of a 
pupil should always be taken into account in determining 
the punishment to be administcrc(l for misconduct, it may 
happcn that pupils 'ho have committed the same kind of 
offence may receive different degrees of punishment. The 
prudent teacher will, therefore, have such records to refer 
to in justification of his discipline. 

EXTRESIE PEN kLTIES 
Corporal punishment and suspension are the extreme 
penalties that lie within the power of the teacher to in- 
flict, and they should not be employed except in cases of 
extreme necessity. Suspension is of doubtful utility for 
younger children; it would be better to administer corporal 
ptinishment, judiciously, of course, if all other means and 
penalties have proved unavailing. Offences that seem to 
require these penalties frequently arise from some fault 
in management, and the infliction of the penalties may. 
be a proof of the teacher's weakness. This is not always 
the ease, however 
COIlPOIlAL I)U.N'I SYI:M E.N'T 
What about corporal punishment; is it a logical pen- 
alty for school offences? Certainly, not for all; but for 
some offences it is quite as logical as a fine of fifty dollars 
for assault or a year's imprisonment for theft. It would be 
a more natural and logical penalty to make it possible for 
the assaulted person to retaliate upon his assailant in 
double measure, or to oblige the thief to act the part of 
Zaccheus in making restitution. But such methods of 
satisfying the ends of justice are not generally approved, 
17 
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In the ease of corporal punishment, as, indeed, in all 
school penalties, the administration of discipline must not 
be fitful or capricious--depending upon the coudition of 
the teacher's miml or body. If the pupil is aware that 
certain offences are likely to be foll,,wed by certain punish- 
ments, he will have no seu.e of injustice as a result of the 
discipline, and he will not harbour resentment. 
In administering puuishments, and especially corporal 
ptmishment, the teacher must bear in mind two things: 
first, that they must never I,e administered iu anger, and 
secondly, that their frequency will be in proportion to the 
weakness of his management of the school. 

SUSPENSION 

Offences against the law and order of the school have 
sometimes been corrected, if not positively cured, by allow- 
ing an option between suspension and c, orporal punish- 
ment; and to the credit of the Canadian boy it must he 
said that when, for any proved-offence, he is confronted 
by these alternatives, almost invariably he has been manly 
enough to accept the latter rather than have his parents 
distressed by a knowledge of his delinquencies. Of course, 
this alternative can be offered only to pupds who are 
mature enough to exercise the power of choosing, and 
they should be made to understand that. if the offence 
should occur again, the penalty of suspension mr{st be 
accepted without the privilege of an option. 
In case of the suspension of a pupil, the penalty is, of 
course, removed when the pupil, or pupil and parent, 
comply with the conditions necessary to have him rc.tored 
to good standing in the school. .qu.pension which is made 
continuous becomes expulsion, a penal .ty which it is not 
within the power of the teacher to inflict. One of the 
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Secondary consequences : 
() Lessened respect for law and for society 
(b) Fine, imprise, nment, etc.' 
Reinstatement secured : 
By obeying the laws of society and by faithful 
social service 
4. Class of offence: Sins 
Primary consequences : 
Separation from the state of righteousness or 
rightmindedness and from the society of 
rightminded people 
Secondary cnscquences : 
(a) Weakening of the force of right and of right- 
eous societies 
(b) Lessened respect for righteousness by the 
sinner 
(c) Punishment inflicted by the courts of law 
Reinstatement secured : 
By acting righteously and by sincere self-sacrifice 

TREATMENT OF OF'b-'ENCES AGAINST O,NrE'S SELF 
The general treatment of each class of offence may 
now be considered. For offences against one's self, which 
have relation to health, the teacher should explain clearly 
the harm resulting therefrom, insist upon improvement in 
practice, and direct this practice until a new habit is 
formed. 
CLEA N"LI ESS, TIDI _NESS 
If a pupil is unclean ant] untidy, the teacher should 
make clear the danger of uncleanliness in its effect upon 
health, and emphasize the value of tidiness in securing 
the good opinion of others. In such matters the teacher 
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restitution. Of course, the success of these measures must 
depend upon the existence of a good school spirit. Class 
committees have, in many instances, proved very effective in 
dealing with this class of offences. For instance, a Chinese 
boy in a certain school had his life made miseral.le by the 
bullying of another boy. The matter was referred to the 
,.lass committee and, after investigation, the committee 
reported that the assailant had apologized and promised 
to behave himself in future, and that, in the opinion of 
the committee, the offender had been sufficiently punished 
for his offence. The principal never knew the name of 
the offender, or the kind of punishment meted out to him; 
but the annoyance ceased. 
There are some offences of this class which are of suffi- 
cient importance to be dealt with separately. 

TATTLING 
Very young children are apt to run to the teacher to 
report trivial occurrences in the halls or on the ounds. 
Usually this is done in order to "get even" with another 
pupil, or to humiliate that pupil, and thereby gain some 
personal advantage. Or again, it may be a habit acquired 
at home. In order to suppress this objectionable practice, 
the teacher should condemn the action and ignore the 
information given. 
At the same time, the class should be told that it is 
only right that the teacher should be informed whenever 
serious offences are committed on the school grounds in 
the absence of the teacher. Pupils can be trained to report 
impulsive and accidental actions themselves, but the teacher 
cannot expect a pupil who secretly and wilfully performs 
an evil action to make confession, because the two impulses 
are diametrically opposed to each other. A child who steals 
is not going to confess, unless he is convinced that there 
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his pupils' correct standing. The matter should be placed 
fairly before the pupils, and they should be asked if it is 
right to copy. and to agree to act h,nestly in all examina- 
tions. When the class has so agreed, au offence by any 
pupil means that the offeuder has lost membership in it. 
until he is reinstated by the class. If reinstated, an 
apology must be forthcoming, and the examination re- 
written. Although it may be pe, ssible to prevent copying 
],y strict supervision, real honesty in cemducting examina- 
tions is not ensured thereby. It is only when the pupils 
are honest from choice that honest character is developed. 
As play is intensely interesting and always includes a 
group whicll must work harm.ni.nsly, the natural i..n- 
alty for cheating is to ],e expelled from the game. The 
expulsion must be done by the players. When a new game 
is commenced, the offender should be admitted, if he pro- 
mises to play honestly. 

QUAIIRELLI NO 
Quarrelling is a very common offence amon school 
boys, and frequently arises out of real or fancied unfair- 
ness in .games. The ill feeling engendered is sometimes 
continued in the class room. and },ecomes a cause of dis- 
order. A good way to deal with boys who cherish the 
" I'll do it for all you" spirit is to make fun of their 
" dangerous" belligerency and turn the laugh of their 
fellows against them. Not infrequently the had feeling 
continues until it ends in a fi.(_ht which, if it serves to 
clear the air, is certainly an improvement on constant 
bickering. 
Fighting, in itself, may not he objectional)le, provided 
it does not take the form of acting the bully towards the 
smaller boy; hut the teacher should aim to turn this 
tendency in directions that wil! benefit the social group, 
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INTEIIlIUPTIoNS 
Interruptions to work in class may he so many and 
of so varied a character that only a few of the more general 
oues can be referred to here. They are offences against 
pupils in so far as they interfere with the work of the class, 
but they are primarily offences against the teacher, as they 
denote disrespect, even though they may not always be so 
intended. 
One of the striking differences in class rooms is the 
various degrees of quietness with which a class works. In 
one teacher's room, pupils work and move about with little 
noise, while in another there seems to be continual noi,e 
and eonfusionshuing of feet, scraping of pencils, etc. 
There are two kinds of quietness, that of quiet activity, and 
that of the absence of activity. The fearer is the kind 
that secures development: the latter arrests development. 
The first factor in securing quietness is a teacher who 
is himself quiet in vofce and movement, and in hfs whole 
bearing and manner. The teacher should encourage quiet- 
heSS in the pupil's activities by commending that which 
has been dme quietly and eondennlht noisy ncti-n. Eeh 
special activity needs special practice or drill with a view 
to reducing the noise to a minimnm. Taking books 
slates from the desks, standing, and moving to and from 
class, may all he done quietly if a definite plan of doing 
each is adopted and faithfully practised. An unneees.arflv 
noisy act should never be passed over. Occasionally a word 
of condemnation will suffice, hut the teacher should require 
the act to be repeated if it has not been quietly performed. 
There is no more certain sign of weakness in class 
management than that sho by the throwing of pellets 
when the teacher's back is turned, or when he is absent 
18 
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frmn the room. Pupils who are interested in their work 
and have enough of it to do will not be tempted to waste 
time in this senseless way. The first means of prevention, 
therefore, is to keep every pupil interested and busy all 
the time. If discovered in throwing pellets of any kind, 
the pupil shoul.d be made to sweep the whole class room 
after school, in order that there should be no possibility 
of missing those which he has thrown. It is not likely 
that any pupil, with such punishment pending, will offend 
more than once. 
CLASS RESPONSIBI LITY 
But it is frequently impossible to discover the culprit 
and, without l,ss of time in pursuing an investigation that 
generally proves fruitless, the teacher may hold the class 
responsible for the condition of the rm, and devise some 
means of discipline, by depriving the pupils of soe privi- 
lege that has been accorded them, unt{l there is a promise 
t,f a different attitude towards such offences. Class com- 
mittees in this and in many similar cases have been found 
extremely useful, both in preventing disorder and in devel- 
c, ping a right spirit of self-government in the school. 

COhIIUNICATION BETWEEN PUPILS 

Any communication between pupils during a recitation, 
except as part of the plata of the recitation, is never allow- 
able, on the ground that it interferes with the work or 
rights of others and, further, that, as the teacher or some 
pupil "has the floor," it is a breach of good manners. Be- 
tween recitations pupils should be permitted to relax, with 
the privilege of holding quiet conversation ; but the degree 
of liberty that the teacher allows in this and all other cases 
must be measured by his power to control at will. He is 
like the driver of a team of spirited horses, who can give 
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school. Interest in the work of the school is an effective 
remedy. Sometimes this begins hy interest in the teacher, 
or in games, or in some special subject. One case has been 
cited in this Manual which was,cured by interest in art. 
If none of these positive influences have any avail. 
what must he done? Cases of truancy have been cured 
by allowing an option between suspension and corporal 
punishment. If the teacher's and parents' interest and 
co-operation cannot accompli.h reform, recour.se must be 
had to The Trabancy At.t, unless the pupil is old enou.h 
to be allowed to enter upon some line of work that is more 
congenial than the studies of the school room. 
The Regulations of the Department of Education pro- 
vide that: "The Principal of a rural school shall, subject 
to instructions from the Minister, send to the Inspector a 
statement of the names and addresses of all pupils be- 
tween the ages of eight and fourteen inclusive, who have 
heen irregular in attendance, and of all children in the 
section between the same ages who have not been in atten- 
dance." All such pupils are then dealt with under the 
provisions of The Truaucy Act. ' 
OFFENCES AGAINST THE COMMUNITY 
Offences against'the community can be dealt with by 
the teacher only so far as they are brought within his 
purview through being committed by pupils while on the 
school premises, or on the way to or from school. 

DEFACING PROPERTY 
The most common of these offences with which the 
teacher has to deal is that of marking school desks and 
walls. Sometimes the former is done mechanically while 
the pupil is sitting at his desk, but most of the defacing 
of walls is done wilfully. 
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SWEARING 

It is seldom that boys swear on the school grounds; yet 
it is not unusual to hear very young boys swearing on city 
streets. These boys are only imitating their elders, and 
in many cases scarcely realize that they are doing anythiug 
wrong. Indeed, there is a readiness on the part of many 
adults to view swearing as a minor offende. Under these 
circumstances it is all the more necessary for teachers to 
eoudemn swearing with greater emphasis. The sin of 
profanity is in the feeling that prompts the use of profane 
language. The vulgar, thoughtless swearing so common 
on our streets often arises from a meagre command of 
language. It is an effort to epress one's self emphatically, 
when the ordinary vocabulary seems inadequate. 
Pupils should be impressed with the seriousness of the 
sin of swearing by showing them that it ranks with all the 
other sins of the Decalogue which we are commanded not 
to commit--lying, stealing, murder, etc. Upon their con- 
sciousness of the wron.u they are committing, and upon 
their promise not to indulge in swearing, the teacher must 
depend for suppressing this inexcusahle and sinful prac- 
tice. A talk upon its sinfulness, and an expression of 
reTet that the pupil has been filty of such an offence, 
will have more effect than any punishment that may 
inflicted. This evil practice frequently arises from the 
mistaken notion that it is a sign of manliness. The offence 
should be brought to the attention of the parents and their 
co-operation enlisted. If a pupil persists in the use of 
profane language, he must be separated from the others 
and, in exceptional eases, must be expelled from the school. 

It is practically impossible to anticipate all the offences 
that may occur in school management, and it is not pro- 
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Add-- 

367895 
476328 
754637 
58392 
83925t 
56792 
63210 
523671 
35367 
160745 

2. ,Subtract 46237 frm 2;5.qfil as often as yu can. 

3. 467d-38d-9476 "--3894d-9 X 387--6 X 592 d-gd- 76. 

4. Multiply 3689754 by 7689. 

5. Divide 32457896 by 9768. 

As a rule, increase in speed will he accompanied by 
increase in accuracy up to a certain point. 
The teacher should cultivate speed in drawing. There 
is no need of spending half an hour iu drawing a sphere, 
a box, or a flower, as each of these can be drawn as well 
or better in fifteen minutes. Speed in silent reading,is 
good practice, especially to any one who has to 1o much 
reading of test papers in later years. Psychologists agree 
that silent reading is more profitable when done rapidly. 
(f course, oral reading must be done with the speed that 
best expresses and conveys the meaning to an audience. 

INITIATIVE 
Xo examination test yet devised can test the ability of 
the individual to meet new situations. Candidates might 
be asked what they would do under certain given conditions, 
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TESTS OF MENTALITY 
:It is contended in defence of written examinations 
that well prepared pupils pass the examiuation, aud that 
those who take the highest marks arc invariably str,_,ng in 
mental power. ]t is nevertheless true that the test of a 
written examination in fifteen or twenty subjects is not 
au entirely satisfactory method of discovering nental 
ability, and that injustice is frcqueutly done in such a 
test. Educationists have applied themselves to discover 
tests that, when applied to any individual, will serve as a 
measure of his mental power. 
A French educationist, Dr. Binet, in conjunction with 
Dr. Simon, spent the latter years of his life ill an effort 
to formulate such a series of tests, which is n,w knowu as 
the ]3inet-Simon scale of meutality. ]n apl)lyilg tile 
test, however, it must be remembered that children of 
different nationalities of the same age vary considerably 
in nlenta|it'. For example, it is generally true that chil- 
dren of the Latin race are more precocious than those of 
the Anglo-Saxon race. 
The Biuet-Simon scale is described in Mentally De- 
fectire Cl,{ldren by Binet and Simon, translated by Drum- 
mend, Lonoanans, Green & Co., 1914. It may. prove a 
valuable auxiliary in determining the classification of 
children, but, of course, the tests of knowledge of facts 
and principles must still have their place. 

P, ESULTS OF GOOD ]IANAGEIIENT 

Good organization and management, combined with 
good teaching, should produce good results. After a 
t.acher has taught a class for a month or si weeks, his 
abili may be fairly estimated by observing the children's 
habits. Physical movements, such as standing, eomil. 
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